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Where  are  the  places  alluded  to  by  the  works  in 
this  exhibition?  The  question  may  be  easy  enough  to 
answer  in  some  literal  wav-one  sees  city  buildings,  air- 
ports, highways,  even  snapshots  of  Stamford.  And  yet, 
despite  our  familiarity  with  these  places,  we  are  left  with 
the  uncanny  feeling  that  something  may  have  been  tam- 
pered with,  decontextualized.  In  a  sense,  this  exhibition  is 

a  gallery  full  of  puzzles, 
hieroglyphs,  maps  of  half- 
imaginary  geographies.  One 
is  led  to  a  vortex  of  sorts,  a 
space  of  dislocation  and 
transportation,  a  space  where  meanings  collide.  By  taking  an 
object  or  a  place  out  of  its  assumed  context  and  slyly  recali- 
brating its  significant  features,  main  of  these  artists  arc  able 
to  bring  ns  to  a  different,  more  critically  auanced  position  con- 
cerning the  places  we  think  we  know.  In  this  position,  "where" 
becomes  .1  perpetual  mantra:  the  demonstrative  "this  is  where 
this  is  being  constantly  undermined  by  the  interrogative 
"where  is  this?" 

The  exhibition  has  been  organized  around  the  sites  present- 
ed to  us  by  artists,  as  well  as  by  the  methods  artists  use  to  explore 
such  sites.  The  images  and  objects  gathered  here  are  allegories. 
renegade  fragments  broken  from  their  larger  contexts  in  order  to 
suggest  alternative  ways  of  perceiving,  of  reading,  of  organizing 
our  experience  of  space.  In  manv  of  these  works,  the  "landscape  is 
shown  to  be  a  thing  in  process,  representable  only  by  its  parts. 
Allegory  enables  the  artists  to  re-create  our  traditionally  static  or  self- 
contained  conceptions  of  place  as  palimpsests  of  shifting  meaning. 
The  epiestion  becomes,  then,  not  only  "where  are  these  places0  but 
"why  have  we  been  led  to  them? 

The  answer  is  never  straightforward  or  simple.  The  works  in  the 
exhibition  are  not  the  stifling  moral  tales  usually  thought  of  when  alle- 
gory  is  announced.  If  anything,  these  works  are  exceedingly  ambiguous, 


and  purposely  so.  Allegory  is  undercover  communication,  it 
insinuates  meanings  rather  than  insists  upon  them.  Bennett 
Simpson  looks  at  the  allegorical  methods  employed  by  some  of 
the  artists  in  the  exhibition  for  whom  defamiliarization  is  one  of 
allegory's  primary  functions.  Adrienne  Gagnon  takes  a  more  his- 
torical approach  in  her  exploration  of  the  landscape  genre  as  it  is 
redefined  in  contemporary  artistic  practice.  She  examines  the  use 
of  landscape  as  an  allegorical  tool,  designed  to  alter,  if  not  heighten, 
our  perception  of  the  world  around  us.  And  Julieta  Elena  Gonzalez 
Gorrin  discusses  various  ways  in  which  photography  is  used  to  for- 
mulate critiques  of  modernist  architecture  and  principles  of  progress. 
"Where"  brings  together  an  array  of  artists  who  examine  the 
ways  we  understand  and  are  made  to  understand  the  spaces  which 
shape  our  lives.  The  show  includes  locations  that  are  at  once  mundane 
and  metaphoric,  everyday  and  hypothetical,  lived  and  imagined. 
Places,  these  artists  tell  us,  mean  things— indeed  they  radiate  meanings, 
like  constellations  or  neon  billboards  or  halls  of  mirrors  flooded  with 
light.  The  exhibition  explores  how  certain  contemporary  artists  have 
translated  tangible  sites  into  representations,  how  they  have  devised 
ways  of  "reading"  the  landscape— not  only  for  what  is  seen,  but  for  what 
is  unseen,  too  obvious,  ignored,  and  unimaginable. 

Adrienne  Gagnon 
Bennett  Simpson 
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"New  palaces,  scaffolding,  tackle  and  blocks, 
Old  suburbs,  everything  for  me  becomes  Allegory." 
-Charles  Baudelaire 

"In  the  field  of  allegorical  intuition,  the  image  is  a 
fragment,  a  rune...." 

-Walter  Benjamin 

A  room  full  of  models  can  make  a  person  dizzy.  Robert  Smithson 
knew  this  in  1972  when  he  laid  out  a  conceptual  scheme  for  under- 
standing the  dynamics  of  his  apparently  baffling  Site  and  Nonsite 
sculptural  works.  A  pioneer  of  so-called  Earth  Art,  Smithson  sought 
to  reinvigorate  aesthetic  habit  by  abstracting  to  the  point  of  dysfunc- 
tion the  divisions  between  the  gallery  and  museum  setting  and  the 
"natural  world."  Within  his  practice,  the  outdoor  location  (Site)  and  the 
gallery-displayed  model  (Nonsite)  correspond  to  each  other  in  a  perilous 
syntax  of  defamiliarization  and  mutual  influence.  Smithson  asks:  "Is  the 
Site  a  reflection  of  the  Nonsite  (mirror),  or  is  it  the  other  way  around?" 

In  many  fundamental  ways,  Smithson's  dialectic  of  Site  and 
Nonsite,  of  outdoor  and  indoor,  of  place  and  nonplace,  informs  much 
of  the  artwork  exhibited  in  "Where:  Allegories  of  Site  in  Contem- 
porary Art."  What  one  sees  in  the  Champion  galleries  is  a  preponderance 
of  models,  an  array  of  attempts  to  navigate  the  space  of  the  displayed  art- 
work as  it  encounters  some  "other"  space  beyond  the  gallery  walls.  We 
have  selected  these  works  because  they  appear  to  present  themselves  as 
allegories  of  places  and  locales  we  may  know  too  intimately  to  recognize. 

Typically  allegories  tell  disarming,  unsettling  stories,  saying  one 
thing  in  order  to  mean  something  else.  Communicating  in  disguise,  an  alle- 
gory is  a  model  of  the  world  which  points,  however  obliquely,  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  a  set  of  beliefs  that  may  have  sedimented  into  rigid  "givens."  An 
allegory  is  a  model  with  an  agenda.  Such  models  steer  us  to  recognize  the 
possible  or  impossible  continuums  between  what  is  and  what  might  be  and 
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announce  the  desire  for  critique  in  forms  whose  intentions  may  be  less  than  overt. 
Allegorical  models  t  ompel  us  to  look  elsevc  lure  often  simply  "anywhere  out  of  this 

world.'  as  Baudelaire  writes— letting  us  know  that  one  version  of  reality  isn't 
sufficient,  (hat  others  wail  in  the  wings. 

Many  ol  the  works  m  this  exhibition  do  indeed  appear  to  lead  the  viewer 
somewhere,  just  as  the\  seem  to  allude  to  spaces  lh.it  are  somehow,  unrannilv.  in 
Ognizable.  Hut  where  are  we,  and  how  did  we  gel  there?  Within  the  scope  of  this 

exhibition,  it  would  not  he  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  principal  service  ol  allegory  is 

to  defamiliari/e.  The  critic  Peter  Burger  notes  that  the  allcgorist  pulls  one  element 
out  of  the  totality  of  the  life  c  ontext.  isolating  it.  depriving  it  of  its  function."  Take 
Robert  Smithson,  lor  instance,  whose  Closed  Mirror  Square  (1970)  sits  in  the 

Champion  gallery  like  a  salt  c  rusted  I  TO.  or  perhaps  like-  an  emissary  from  the  lost 
continent  of  Atlantis.  The  mirrored  box  in  the  center  ol  the  piece  reflects  the  ceil- 
ing and  lights  of  the  space  as  a  mosaic  of  detached  architectural  details.  Does  one  see 
one's  self  in  such  unchartablc  reflections?  Similarly,  the  pencil  drawing  Surd 
Deposit  (19^0)  presents  us  with  a  model  that  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  accepted 
notions  of  place.  II  we  think  of  Closed  Mirror  Square  as  a  transport  hetween 
fictional  realms  (and  Smithson  was  keen  to  point  out  that  the  gallery  is  as  fictional 
a  space  as  any  other).  Surd  Deposit  might  he  its  loading  bay  or  refueling  station. 
The  drawing  could  he  a  vague  rendering  of  a  crumbled  (or  negligently  half-built 
and  abandoned)  architectural  complex  or  a  blueprint  for  a  malignant  suburban 


sprawl.  Might  Stamford  have  looked  like  this  in  the  vears  of  its  con- 
struction? Might  it  again  in  the  far  future? 

Smithson  stvled  himself  a  kind  of  heroic,  if  splenetic,  navi- 
gator of  the  foreclosed  regions  linking  nature  and  culture.  His  sculp- 
tural work  offers  up  a  bountv  of  elsewheres,  and  shows  our  most 
culturally  impinged  public  spaces-the  gallerv.  the  museum— to  be 
among  them:  disrupted,  displaced,  alien  to  their  own  assumed  roles  in 
the  safe  middle  management  of  aesthetic  life.  In  a  similar  vein, 
Michael  Ashkin's  model  No.  11  (1994-95)  assaults  the  clean,  hermet- 
ically sealed  gallerv  space  with  a  vision  of  nature  that  most  of  us  will 
recognize  with  a  wince.  While  it  would  be  easy  to  pigeonhole  Ashkin's 
work  as  a  meticulouslv  didactic  critique  of  environmental  collapse, 
one  should  take  a  step  back  and  consider  the  intense  melancholv  that 
seeps  from  this  model.  Is  it  "nature  that  Ashkin  gives  us  as  lost, 
ruined,  and  mournful,  or  is  it  people  and  their  abusive  arrogance?  The 
murk  of  the  pond  and  the  scarred  slip  of  beach  mav  leave  us  saddened 
and  righteous,  but  the  tiny  human  hgure  knee-deep  in  slime,  the  tire 
trenches  in  the  sand,  and  the  dilapidated  pickup  truck  all  seem  much 
more  transitory  uprooted,  overcome  with  despondence.  The  question 
Ashkin  asks  is  not  so  much  "how  could  we  have  let  this  happen,  as 
"where  can  we  go  now  that  we  have  outstaved  our  welcome?" 

Luca  Pancrazzis  darkly  comic  models  3:29  pm  and 3: 43  pm 
(both  1997),  even  more 
minuscule  than  the 
work  of  Michael 
Ashkin,  present  us 
with  a  "slice-of-life" 
that  is  less  debatable 
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and  morally  loaded.  Like  Ashkin.  Pancrazzi 
shows  himself  to  be  much  influenced  by 
Smithson's  curiosity  and  preoccupation  with 

nonpl.u  cs    sitis  which  are  so  taken  for  granted 

as  to  appear  invisible  on  the  screen  of  public 
life.  These  models  of  office  parks,  farms,  air 
ports,  and  construction  sites  require  an  espe 
(  iall\  acute  attention  from  the  viewer,  who 
must  look  closely  and  stand  near  in  order  to 
apprehend  their  scope  and  scale.  Pancrazzi's 
work  raises  questions  as  various  and  as  absurd- 
ly important  as  "how  much  of  the  world  do  we 

really  look  at?"  and  "did  1  pass  this  place  on  my 
\\a\  to  work  this  morning? 

Allegories  supplement  existing  reali 
tv;   they   are   stories   added   on    in   order    to 
Contradict,  to     sa\    otherwise.     Rita   Mi  Bride's 

Corner  Deli  (199  |)isa  coy  illustr.it  ion  of  alle- 
gory's additive  or  supplemental  quality.  Like 
the  glass  or  vinyl  awnings  which  fan  out  from 
real  corner  delis  (a  (airly  New  ^ork  phenome- 
non), MeBrides  model  hangs  like  a  barely 
noticeable  parasite  in  a  corner  of  the  Champion 

space,  an  amhicnt  reminder  that  the  (lean  lines 

.md  austere,  hut  supposedly  functional  flatness 
of  modernist  architecture  are  always  in  a 
process  of  being  annexed,  appended,  and 

adorned  despite  themselves. 

Gordon    Matta  ('larks    site  spceilie 

sculptural  actions,  such  as  Conical  Intersect 
(1975).  display  a  performative  aspect  which  is 
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not  tvpically  associated  with  the  static  juxtapositions  and  realignments  of 
allegorical  art.  Wielding  a  chain  saw  and  sledgehammer,  Matta-Clark  dove 
into  the  architectural  fabric  of  Paris  and  New  York,  knocking  out  walls, 
removing  joists,  and  literally  dismantling  the  structures  which  house  us. 
His  Minimalist-influenced  "cuts  leave  buildings  looking  more  like  mas- 
sive sculptures  than  functional  shelters  or  workplaces.  He  once  stated  that 
his  goal  was  "to  convert  a  place  into  a  state  of  mind"-a  state  of  mind,  one 
might  add.  "free  of  divisions  between  public  and  private,  inside  and  out- 
side, closed  and  open.  His  quasi-utopian  efforts  to  defamiliarize  the  city 
landscape  were  bolstered  by  the  (very  1970s)  belief  that  the  more  one  could 
see,  literally  and  metaphorically,  the  less  one  might  be  deceived.  Strip 
away  the  barriers  and  blockages  harboring  the  powers  of  private  interests, 
and,  magically,  such  powers  might  begin  to  be  redispersed  and  equalized. 
Like  Matta-Clark,  the  young  artist  Sarah  Sze  cuts  into  and 
disfigures  the  real  and  imagined  dimensions  of  buildings.  Unlike  Matta- 
Clark,  however,  she  is  not  content  with  the  Minimalist  addition  of  "nega- 
tive space.  Her  miniature  worlds-within-walls  are  instead  filled  with 
bric-a-brac,  candy  bits,  plastic  toys,  wires,  and  gadgetry,  an  effusion 
of  displaced  pop  detritus  which  bleeds  into  the  gallery  in  obsessively 
disordered  dribs  and  drabs.  Her  site-specific  installations  leave  viewers 
uncertain  about  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  or  what  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  (though  "something"  and  "a  lot  of  it"  are  safe  assumptions).  Sze 
tells  us  that  there  is  more  to  spaces  than  we  might  possibly  imagine,  that 
the  hermeticism  of  the  gallery  might  house  unfathomable  mires  of  junk 
and  gems  just  under  its  skin.  The  photographs  of  her  installations  pre- 
sented here  augment  the  defamiliarizing  qualities  of  her  work.  If  the  actual 
installations  resemble  gashes  or  bites  infected  with  some  out-of-control 
cultural  bacteria,  the  photos  could  be  the  forensic  evidence  supplied  to  a 
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detective  whose  pitiable  task  it  is  to  suss  oul  the  scene-of-attack. 

The  anxious  self-regard  <>!  Baudelaire's  line  "everything 

for  me  becomes  Allegory"  finds  common  currency  with  a  work  by 

Lawrence  Weiner,  Here   There    &    Everywhere  (1989),  in 
which  something,  everything,  anything  is  "away  from  it  all, 

beneath  it  all.  all  over  it  all.  above  it 
all.  What  this  "all  is  must  remain, 
by  the  nature  of  allegory  and  the 
trademark  open  endedness  of  Wein- 
er s  phrasing,  a  lingering  question 
Perhaps  the  most  purely  allegorical 

of  the  works  in  Where.  Werners 
text  object  turns  the  gallery  space 
itself  into  a  nexus  of  competing 
voices.    Both    question    and    answer. 

Here  There  &  Everywhere  is 
conceptual  quicksand,  pulling  the 
certainties  of  rational  discourse  into 
the  murk)  bottoms  of  the  imag 
ination.  Like  Smithson's  oblique 
references  to  lost  worlds  and  undis- 
covered possibilities,  Here  There 
&  Everywhere  is  an  art  of  constant 

dislocation  and  shifting  movement, 
prodding  viewers  to  take  account  of 
places  .is  they  drift  on  the  back 
roads  of  recognition. 

At  once  expansive  and  mini- 
mal, inviting  and  exclusive,  poetic 
and  demonstrative,  the  models  presented  by  this  exhibition  are 
riddled  with  contradictions.  In  such  works,  the  gulf  between  the 
real    and  the  "nonreal   (to  use  two  outmoded  but  tenacious  terms) 


seems  enormous  and  insignificant  from  one 
moment  to  the  next.  Ultimately,  however, 
allegories  are  not  about  definitive  answers. 
Their  strength  lies  not  in  locating  and  nar- 
rowing the  ambiguity  of  existing  realities  and 
sites,  but  in  maintaining  such  ambiguity  as  an 
object  in  its  own  right. 

Walter  Benjamin  has  noted  that  the 
essential  function  of  allegory  is  "to  pile  up 
fragments  ceaselessly,  without  any  strict  idea 
of  a  goal."  This  kind  of  accretion  is  evident  in 
many  of  the  works  presented  here,  including 
Ashley  Bickerton's  Stratified  Landscape 
#1(1989),  where  layers  of  earth,  industrial 
debris,  and  technological  signage  hang  sus- 
pended from  the  wall.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  "goals  are  different  from  effects, 
and  the  accumulation  of  fragments  and  mod- 
els that  makes  up  "Where  does  produce  in 
the  viewer,  if  not  a  greater  knowledge  of 
places  and  sites,  at  least  a  greater  sensitivity 
to  them.  Allegorical  models  defamiliarize 
what  we  call  the  "real"  in  order  to  make  it 
more  apparent  to  us.  In  the  mutual  exchange 
between  Nonsite  and  Site,  between  model  and 
reality,  and  between  gallery  and  world-at- 
large,  these  works  give  us  the  chance  to  see 
our  relationships  with  places  in  all  their 
rebuslike  complexity.  The  art  in  this  exhibi- 
tion dislocates  us.  to  be  sure,  but  it  leads  and 
leaves  us... where.... 
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"I  felt  myself  exalted  by  this  overflowing  full- 
ness to  the  perception  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  glorious 
forms  of  the  infinite  universe  stirred  within  my  soul! 
Stupendous  mountains  encompassed  me,  abysses  yawned 
at  my  feet,  and  cataracts  fell  headlong  down  before 
me;  rivers  rolled  through  the  plains  below,  and  rocks  and 
mountains  resounded  from  afar." 

— Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  The  Sorrows 
of  Young  Werther 

Faced  with  natures  magnificence,  Goethes  protagonist 
experiences  a  disorientation  which  overwhelms  his  senses 
and  distorts  the  very  fabric  of  time  and  space.  His  encounter 
with  nature  provokes  a  moment  of  sublime  transcendence: 
an  ecstasy  heightened  by  terror,  an  awakening  of  the  sensi- 
bilities so  extreme  as  to  reveal  the  presence  of  divinity. 
Beginning  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  such  encounters 
with  the  sublime  inspired  an  entire  generation  of  Romantic 
landscape  painters  to  create  sweeping  panoramas  which 
described  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world.  They  deployed 
the  landscape  as  an  allegorical  tool,  painting  colossal  canvases 
designed  to  make  viewers  aware  of  their  own  insignificance 
relative  to  Gods  glorious  and  immortal  creation. 

Young  Werthers  effusive  sentiment  strikes  the  mod- 
ern reader,  however,  as  cliched.  Given  the  dramatic  changes  in 
our  disposition  toward  both  the  natural  and  spiritual  realms 
since  the  Romantic  era,  the  trope  of  the  sublime  seems  hopelessly 
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outmoded.  Today,  our  attitudes  about  nature  are  compli- 
cated l>\  .1  constant  vacillation  between  guilt  over 
natures  imminent  dissolution  in  the  service  of  culture, 
and  a  paradoxical  desire  lor  the  technological  advances 
which  expedite  this  dissolution. 

Nature  has  failed  to  deliver  on  the  promise  of 
boundless  redemption  and  indefatigability  celebrated  by 
the  Romantics.  Though  humanity  once  saw  nature  as  a 

fearsome  and  eternal  force,  we  now  view  the  organic 
world  as  a  fragile,  ephemeral  entity,  debilitated  by  our 
quest  lor  technological  advance.  In  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  malaise  brought  ahout  by  this  transformation,  several 

contemporary  artists  are  redefining  the  landscape  genre 

to  suit  our  secularized,  post  industrial  society 

Of  course,  the  tradition.il  pastoral  landscape 
has  never  disappeared  entirely  from  artistic  practice, 

and  many  artists  continue  to  paint  picturesque  vistas  not 
unlike  those  produced  in  the  Romantic  era.  Sue  h  nostal 
gie  depictions  ol  pristine  wilderness  oiler  us  a  reprieve 
from  our  own  highly  ambivalent  attitude  toward  the 
natural  world.  The  artists  featured  in  this  exhibition, 
however,  choose  to  explore  nature  as  a  contested  site. 
Rather  than  ignore  or  deny  the  fusion  of  nature  with 
culture,  these  artists  force  the  viewer  to  acknowledge 
natures  fall  from  innocence,  its 
ubiquitous  mediation  by  human 
intervention,  without  eulogiz- 


ing  its  fate  or  reprimanding  the  viewer.  Thev  merely  describe  a  new  reality,  one 
neither  wholly  positive  nor  irremediable. 

Often,  the  convergence  of  civilization  with  the  organic  world  can  produce 
moments  of  the  purest  grace.  Witness  Gabriel  Orozcos  From  Roof  to  Roof  (De 
techo  a  techo)  (1994).  which  reveals  a  perfect  tile  of  skv.  replicated  in  a  sheet  of 
rainwater  that  has  collected  on  the  roof  of  a  decrepit  shack.  Orozco  s  work  actively 
changes  our  perception  of  the  world  around  us,  forcing  us  to  focus  on  the  spaces 
from  which  we  habitually  avert  our  eyes  and  discover  moments  of  wonder  therein. 
The  poignant  beauty  of  this  scene  is  all  the  more  moving  because  it  is  engendered 
by  the  wreckage  of  civilization.  Furthermore.  Orozco  successfully  describes  the 
scenes  appeal  without  invoking  the  touristic  gaze  which  has  traditionally  exoticized 
poverty.  The  shack  itself  is  not  romanticized  in  the  least,  it  merely  cradles  an  extra- 
ordinary offspring.  Orozco  refuses  to  resolve  the  tension  between  the  human 
defilement  and  organic  recuperation  of  a  single  space. 

Gregory  Crewdsons  photographs  take  Orozcos  project  a  step  further, 
shifting  documentary  practice  into  the  realm  of  the  fantastic.  He  constructs  and 
photographs  elaborate  dioramas  which  replicate  the  familiar  world  of  the  housing 
development  in  miniature,  thereby  transforming  the  banal  forum  of  the  suburban 
backyard  into  an  arena  of  mystical  empowerment.  In  his  1994  Untitled,  a  carefully 
planted  garden  of  pink  and  yellow  tulips  is  infiltrated  bv  a  group  of  woodland 
creatures,  who  peer  into  a  mysterious  hole.  A  garishly  oversaturated  coloration, 
coupled  with  the  eerily  glazed  eves  of  the  hvperreal  birds  and  chipmunks,  imbue 
Crewdsons  photograph  with  an  unsettling  air  of  foreboding.  The  plants  and  animals 
become  actors  in  a  fragmentarv  narrative  whose  plot  is  maddeningly  enigmatic,  and 
as  such  inspires  paranoia  in  the  viewer.  Crewdson  makes  the  tension  between 
nature  and  culture  explicit  by  suggesting  that  beneath  the  surface  of  that  archetype 
of  normality  the  American  suburb,  lies  a  perverse  league  of  animals  ready  to 
mutiny  against  human  control. 

With  her  Ficus  (1991-98).  Rita  McBride  has  quite  literally  liberated  the 
paradigmatic  example  of  natures  domestication  by  humankind:  the  houseplant.  She 
comments  on  the  conventional  placement  of  ficus  plants  in  the  neglected  corners  of 


corporate  lobbies  and  collectors'  bomes,  where  they  register  as  weak  attempts  to  breathe  life 
into  barren  modernist  cubes.  H\  easting  the  leaves  of  such  plants  in  Murano  glass  and  hang- 
ing them  at  random  on  the  gallery  wall.  MeBride  herself  perpetuates  the  abstraction  of  nature 

in  the  service  of  visual  pleasure,  making  an  ironic  comment  on  our  habitual  transformation 
of  nature  into  mere  decorative  ornament. 

A  more  optimistic  examination  of  the  intersection  of  the  organic  and  the  constructed 
worlds  is  evident  in  the  work  of  Michelle  Smart.  Stuart  finds  evidence  of  the  sublime  cycles 
of  nature  within  the  str.it  a  of  an  abandoned  quarry,  the  ver)  scar  tissue  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. Her  technique  in  Hermosa  Strata,  Colorado  (1977)  is  to  remove  actual  organic 

material  from  a  site  and  use  it  as  her  medium,  charting  the  geological  formation  of  this  site 

through  the  rich  gradations  of  the  soils  tone  and  density.  The  physical  layers  of  dirt-encrusted 
muslin  in  Hermosa  Strata,  Colorado  allegorize  the  larger  cycles  of  seasonal,  generational. 
and  geological  time,  suggesting  both  the  circular  process  of  death  and  regeneration  and  the 
gradual  linear  act  retion  of  matter  as  time  passes.  Even  in  the  barren  cavity  of  a  quarry,  Stuart 
recognizes  natures  extraordinary  capacity  for  rehabilitation 

Laura  Stein,  too  explores  the  remarkable  resilience  of  nature.  Her  1997  video 
Inside/Out  fuses  the  \  iewer  s  gaze  with  that  of  the  protagonist,  who  navigates  the  disori- 
enting passages  of  a  hedge  ma/e.  A  popular  diversion  in  the  glory  days  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  hedge  ma/e  allegorizes  the  paradox  by  which  our  attempts  to  contain  and  regulate  nature 

inevitabl)  come  to  ensnare  us.  Steins  some w  hat  jarring  camera  work  lends  the  piece  a  lien 

zied  energy,  which  reflects  the  subject  s  discomfort  at  negotiating  the  uncertain  space  where 

nature  and  culture  collide.  Significantly,  Stein  denies  the  viewer  the  pleasure  of  an  escape 

from  the  confines  of  the  maze.  While  the  cameras  final  pan  upward  toward  open  skv  and  sun- 
light does  suggest  some  degree  of  resolution,  or  at  least  resignation.  Stein  seems  to  imply  that 
this  negotiation  between  our  desire  to  dominate  nature  and  our  contradictory  dependence  on 
it  can  never  be  fully  resolved. 

I  famish  Fulton,  meanw  bile,  embodies  the  Romantic   figure  of  the  Wanderer,  tradi- 

tionally  an  allegory  for  the  world-weary  seeker  of  higher  truths.  As  the  title  suggests,  he  created 

Outlines  of  14  Stones  Rondane  Norway  Summer  1994  in  the  course  of  a  meander 

through  the  Norwegian  countryside.  Fulton  considers  such  wanderings  to  be  the  actual  works 
of  art.  and  his  drawings  mere  records  of  the  journey.  In  the  course  of  these  "meanders,  he 
attempts  to  immerse  himself  entirely  in  the  natural  world,  focusing  on  his  experience  of  the 
present  moment  and  his  immediate  surroundings.  To  create  Outlines  of  14  Stones.  Fulton 
first  drew  the  contours  of  a  pile  of  rocks  he  had  used  as  a  fire  pit.  then  rubbed  the  surface  of  the 
paper  onto  these  same  rocks  in  order  to  preserve  a  physical  trace  of  their  texture.  His  process 
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echoes  Stuart  s.  in  that  he  uses  the  soil  of 
the  site  he  evokes  as  his  primary  medium. 
Fulton's  work,  with  its  focus  on  physical 
interaction  with  natural  sites,  restores  a 
measure  of  tangibility  to  a  world  whose 
magnificence  is  increasingly  eclipsed 
by  virtual  space  and  mechanical  repro- 
duction. 

Though  the  work  of  these  six  artists  marks  a  clear  departure 
from  the  pastoral  vistas  of  early  landscape  artists,  I  would  argue  that  it  is 
informed  by  many  of  the  same  concerns.  Stuart,  Stein,  and  Fulton,  for 
instance,  celebrate  natures  indomitabilitv,  even  in  the  face  of  human 
intervention.  McBride.  Crewdson.  and  Orozco,  while  far  more  pessimistic 
in  their  outlooks,  share  the  Romantic  will  to  alter  our  modes  of  perception, 
opening  our  eves  to  the  moments  of  sublimity  which  permeate  our  every- 
day lives.  Like  the  Romantics,  each  of  these  contemporary  artists  grasps 
the  allegorical  possibilities  of  the  landscape  genre.  Rather  than  posit 
nature  as  a  monolithic  and  inaccessible  force,  however,  they  explore  the 
rich  interface  of  nature  and  culture.  In  the  uneasy  convergence  of  the 
organic  and  constructed  spheres,  these  artists  find  a  unique  space  in  which 
to  explore  the  multivalent  realities  of  the  modern  world. 
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Modern  sensibilities  have  undoubtedly  been  shaped  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  city  and  its  architecture.  In  "Where:  Allegories  of 
Site  in  Contemporary  Art,"  urban  and  suburban  architectures  are 
presented  as  bleak,  oppressive,  depersonalized,  and  alienating 
environments  spawned  by  modernism.  The  photographs  of  James 
Casebere,  Catherine  Opie,  Martha  Rosier,  and  Gabriel  Orozco  con- 
vey a  sense  of  disillusion  with  Utopian  ideas  of  progress,  and  with 
modernist  thought  as  it  materialized  in  the  functionalist,  rationalist 
architecture  and  urban  planning  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  The 
artists  express  this  critique  through  photography,  a  medium  whose 
realistic  and  documentary  nature  they  adapt  for  its  allegorical  potential. 
James  Caseberes  elegant  yet  oppressive  images  of  prison-  and 
asylumlike  spaces  speak  of  this  disenchantment  with  the  ideals  of 
modernity.  Both  the  space  of  the  prison,  as  depicted  in  Caseberes  pho- 
tographs, and  the  urban  planning  and  architecture  of  modernism  reflect 
the  desire  for  an  urban  space  of  open  perspectives  to  replace  the  dark 
recesses  and  alleys  of  the  pre-industrial  city.  As  either  architectures  for 
seeing  and  being  seen  or  for  seeing  while  remaining  unseen,  Caseberes 
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spaces     represent     structures    of 

repression  born  of  the  same  utopi.ii> 
desire  thai  animated  modernist" 
urban  planning  and  architecture. 
Converging  Hallways  from  Left 

(1997)  depicts   a   series  of  hallways 

thai  converge  in  an  empty  room 
bathed  in  an  eerie  illumination 
coming  from  a  skylight.  The  image  derives  from  a 
monochromatic  scale  model  of  the  space,  which 
Casabere  built  and  then  photographed.  The  sense  of 
oppression  implied  by  the  confined  space  is  reinforced 
by  the  photograph  itself:  the  viewer  is  put  in  the  posi 
tion  of  a  surveyor  who  dominates  the  structure  of 
meandering  corridors  and  cells.  Moreover,  the  impres- 
sion of  reality  exuded  by  these  fabricated  spaces  does 
not  come  from  a  faithful  construction  of  the  architec- 
tural space  in  the  model,  but  from  the  play  of  shadow 
and  light  engineered  by  the  artist  for  the  photograph. 

Catherine  Opie's  work,  like  Casebere's,  presents 
stylized  representations  of  the  bleak  constructions  that 
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make  up  our  contemporary  urban  landscape.  Her  gray-toned  platinum 
prints  of  elements  characteristic  of  Los  Angeles  architecture,  such  as  mini- 
malls  and  freeways,  are  strongly  tied  to  a  tradition  of  California  landscape 
and  documentary  photography.  The  freeway  photographs  Untitled  #12. 
#14.  #1  6.  and  #26  (1994)  belong  to  a  series  in  which  the  object  (in  this 
case  the  freeway)  is  so  cropped  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  a  process 
that  emphasizes  the  abstract  qualities  of  the  composition.  The  craftsman- 
ship behind  Opie's  photographic  manipulation  of  the  color  and  paper  sug- 
gests a  painterly  desire  reminiscent  of  early  landscape  photography,  which 
also  manipulated  technical  aspects  of  the  medium  in  order  to  emulate  the 
tonal  nuances  of  painting.  Opie's  manipulations  in  images  of  construction 
sites  offer  an  ironic  comment  on  the  stylized  and  idealized  renderings  of 
industrial  landscapes  typical  of  modernist  photography.  Ultimately,  however, 
what  these  photographs  seem  to  inspire  is  less  a  sense  of  disappointment 
with  modernity  than  nostalgia  for  an  earlier  optimistic  belief  in  progress,  as 
embodied  in  the  high-speed  freeway. 

Whereas  Opie  photographs  the  highways  that  articulate  our 
urban  landscape,  Martha  Rosier  concentrates  on  another  constituent  ele- 
ment of  our  urban  existence:  the  airport.  Her  series  In  the  Place  of  the 
Public  combines  photographs  and  text  to  explore  the  idea  of  architectures 
that  annihilate  all  sense  of  being.  Under  the  clinical  deadpan  gaze  that 
photography  affords.  Rosier  strips  airport  sites  bare  of  the  human  element, 
accentuating  the  fleeting  quality  of  our  experience  in  these  nondescript 
places.  Her  intensely  colored  Cibachrome  prints  portray  hallways,  waiting 
rooms,  check-in  counters,  and  other  transient  airport  spaces  that  usually 
go  unnoticed  or  unremembered:  we  are  there  only  because  we  want  to  go 
somewhere  else.  These  are  not  places  to  be  in,  which  is  possibly  why  the 
photographs  are  almost  always  devoid  of  the  human  element.  They 
remind  us,  in  a  sense,  of  long-exposure  photography,  where  people  never 
remain  still  long  enough  to  leave  a  precise  impression. 
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Roster's  photographic  works  often  include  texts  that  politicize 

the  depicted  spates  and  what  tliev  have  eome  to  mean  in  contemporary 
society.  The  texts,  which  range  from  loose  sentences  to  quotes  from  theo- 
retic al  studies,  reler  to  the  sense  of  alienation  experienced  in  public  plat  es 

and  the  constraints  <>i  time  and  scheduling  thai  technologies  such  -is  a\  ia 
tion  have  forced  upon  us. 

Gabriel  Orozco's  work,  in  contrast,  is  ahout  the  free  and  disorga- 
nized consumption  of  time,  ahout  subjective  and  aleatory  mappings  of  the 
city.l  [e  is  a  drifter  who  c  onstruc  ts  liis  ow  n  geography,  changing  the  course 
of  the  city's  given  plan.  I  lis  "subversive"  actions  are  documented  photo- 
graphically, a  process  of  fragmentation  thai  makes  yel  .mother  tear  in  the 
urban  fabric.  In  Extension  of  Reflection  (La  extension  del  reflejo] 

(1992).  OrOZCO  uses  a  hic\cle  to  make  a  "drawing"  of  tracks  of  walei 
between  two  puddles— a  fleeting  situation  that  lasts  only  as  long  as  it  takes 

to  doc  ui nen t  with  the  camera.  Extension  of  Reflection  is  too  ephemer 

al  to  he  labeled  a  site1  spec  ilic  installation,  or  even  to  he  classified  as  pei  for 
mane  <■  art    Less  dramatic  allv  transient  is  Island  within  an  Island  (Isla 

en  la  isla)  (1994),  in  whi<  h  Orozco  rearranges  slats  of  driftwood  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Manhattan  skvline  visible  behind  them.  From  Roof  to  Roof 

(De  techo   a   techo)  (1994)  does  not  even  document  one  of  the  artists 

actions— it  is  just  a  photograph  of  a  found  or  ready-made  landscape  of 
sorts-a  rooftop  of  a  building  taken  from  another  rooftop.  This  work  is.  in 
contrast  to  the  other  two.  very  much  inserihed  in  the  tradition  of  landscape 


photography,  where  the  nonstaged  and  the  arrested 
moment  were  a  significant  part  of  the  photographic  act. 

Orozco's  work  seems  to  defy  all  categories 
while  at  the  same  time  easily  navigating  among  them: 
from  modern  and  Minimalist  sculpture  to  landscape  pho- 
tography passing  through  performance  and  site-specific 
installation.  This  subversion  of  genres,  media,  and  dis- 
courses not  only  critiques  the  modernist  city,  but  also  the 
modernist  adhesion  to  purity  of  medium  and  form. 

The  common  denominator  in  all  the  works 
discussed  here  is  photography.  In  its  capacity  to 
accommodate  multiple  meanings  under  the  guise  of 
objectivity,  photography  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  allegori- 
cal possibilities.  Each  of  these  artists  deals  with  the 
medium  of  photography  and  representations  of  archi- 
tecture to  voice  critiques  of  modernity.  Through  the 
camera's  lens,  Casebere  constructs  an  architecture  of 
shadows  that  reveals  itself  as  the  darker  but  now  visible 
side  of  the  architecture  of  light  embodied  in  modernist 
glass  buildings.  Catherine  Opie's  nostalgic  visions  of 
modern  architecture  materialize  through  the  process  of 
the  platinum  print.  Martha  Rosier  employs  photogra- 
phy to  document  a  political  statement  about  the 
unfulfilled  promises  of  technological  progress.  Lastly, 
Gabriel  Orozco's  unclassifiable  use  of  photography 
indicates  a  more  complex  and  allegorical  role  for  the 
medium  in  formulating  a  critique  of  modernism. 
Photography,  in  being  both  what  it  is  and  something 
else,  in  portraying  what  we  see  and  something  other, 
emerges  as  the  ground  where  allegory  is  finally  and 
definitively  consummated. 
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Michael  Ashkin  (b.  195$) 

No.  11 .  199  1  9^ 

Wood,  dirt,  rex  ks  epoxy  resin,  and 

1 1< )  sc  ale  mod  .  1  \  12 

(IOO?  x  S6.4  x  50s'  overall 
Winnies  Museum  ol  Am. 

\r  I    New  Yoi  k.  Pun  li.ise. 

wiili  funds  from  the  Painting  and 
S,  ulpture  <  lommittee  'is  1  1 

Rte.  95,  Stamford.  CT. 
Heading  North;  Nov  26.  1997. 
3:45  pm.  11 

IS  C  prints.  27!  i  \  28  (68  'i  \  -i  D 
overall 
Vndrea  Rosen  Gallery,  New  ><>r  k 

Ashley  Bickerton  (b  1959) 
Stratified  Landscape  #  1 .  1989 
( Corroded  steel,  1  orroded  1  opp 
anodized  aluminum,  Bberglass, 
leather,  canvas,  wood,  netting,  ropes, 
beans  resin,  and  do  omposed 
seaweed  and  coral,  ioj  v 
1  jvj  1  x  1  j  j  v  —  =;  1  overall 
Whitney  Museum  ol  American  \n. 
\( ■«  "iurk  Pun  base,  with  funds 
from  the  Painting  and  Sc  ulpture 
Committee  90. 1  |a  n 

MICA-TV  [Michael  Owen 
and  Carole  Ann  Klonarides) 
with  Dike  Hl.ur.  Dan  Graham,  and 
Christian  Marcla) 

Cascade:  Vertical 

Landscape  i9ss 

\  ideotape,  mlnr.  sound;  6!  i  minutes 


Gregory  Crewdson  [b  1962) 

Untitled.  1993 

Silver  dye  bleat  li  print  <  1 1  i« »«.  brome),  28  1 

'-1  1  \ 

Whitne)  Museum  ol  American  An  New  ^ or  k : 

(Jili  11I  foanne  Leonhardt  Cassullo 

in  memory  of  Eugene  M.  Schwartz  9<>  s  1 

Untitled.  199  1 

Silver  dye  bleach  print  (Ilfot  brome),  10  x  jo 

llOl.h  \ 

1  ulii Ing  Vugustine  New  ^ •  > r k 

Hamish  Fulton  (b  1946) 

Outlines  of  14  Stones  Rondane  Norway 

Summer  1994. 199  1 

Pen*  il  .mil  din  mi  paper,  29  x  24M  (73.7  z  62J) 

John  Webei  Gallery,  New  101k 

Gordon  Matta-Clark 
Conical  Intersect  1975 
Si  I  vr  1  dye  bleach  print  (<  !iba<  brome),  19%  x 

Whitney  Museum  ol  American  Art.  New  V»k 
Pun  hase,  with  funds  from  the  Photography 
Committee  92.71 

Etant  d'Art  Locatoire.  1975 

Cibai  brome  diptych,  2  2  \  2-  '  ss  *j  1  68.6) 

<■.!(  Il    p 

I  liilK  Solomon  Gallery,  In<    New  York 

Rita  McBride   I.  i960) 

Corner  Deli.  199  1 

Steel  and  plastic  shrink-wrap,  1  \  s  \  s 

(10.2  x  20.J  x  20.5) 

Alexander  and  Bonin  Gallery,  New  i<>rk 


Untitled  #14. 1994,  from 
the  Freeway  series 
Platinum  pi  li 

(5.7  x  17.1) 

( !olle<  tion  ol  Ellen  Kern 

Untitled  #16. 1991  from 
1  In-  Freeway  series 
Platinum  print,  21 1  \  i, :  1 

(  lollet  tion  nl  Stephanie 
.mil  Leonard  Bernheim 

Untitled  #26, 1994,  from 
tin- Freeway  series 
Platinum  |irmi  ,2lAxbVi 
(S7x  1 
Jay  Gorney  Modem  An 

Ncvs  Vnk 

Gabriel  Orozco 

Extension  of  Reflection 
(La  extension 
del  refleio).  1992 
Silver  dye  IiIc.k  li  print 
OQfochrome),  tifit 

I  il  6  x  47.}) 

Marian  (  loodman  Gallery, 

New  York 

From  Roof  to  Roof 
[De  techo  a  techo).  1994 
Silver  dye  bleat  li  print 

f||lo(  limine).  \l/\i, 

(31.6x47.3) 

Marian  (loodman  Gallery, 

New  Virk 


James  Casebere  (h  1953) 

Converging  Hallways 

from  Left.  199- 

Silver  dye  bleat  li  print  lllfoilimmel 

mounted  on  aluminum, 

48  X  67  (I2I.9  x  I-0.2) 

Sean  Kelly  Gallery,  New  York 


Ficus.  1991 

Murano  til.iss.  dimensions  variable 

Alexander  and  Bonin  Gallery,  New  York 

Catherine  Opie  (b.  1901) 

Untitled  #12. 1994.  from  the  Freeway  series 

Platinum  print,  2%  x  6'4  ( 5.7  x  1-  1 1 

Jay  Gorney  Modern  Art.  New  York 


Island  within  an  Island 

(Isla  en  la  isla).  1994 

Silver  dye  bleach  print 

(Dfochrome),  12/16  x  18s/* 

(31.6x47.3) 

Marian  (loodman  Gallery, 

New  York 


Luca  Pancrazzi  (b.  1961) 
3:29  pm.1997 

Landscape:  cement,  pins,  staples, 
electric  wire,  saw  blade,  and 
plastic  foam  on  wood:  base:  MDF. 
acrvlic  paint,  and  plexiglass. 
87  x  24'/2  x  24V2  (221  x  62.2  x  62.2) 
D'Amelio  Terras  Gallery,  New  York 

3:43  pm.1997 

Landscape:  cement,  pins,  electric 
c lamp,  electronic  components,  plas- 
tic, ballpoint  pen.  spring,  and  plastic 
foam  on  wood:  base:  MDF.  acrylic 
paint,  and  plexiglass.  87  x  24'A  x  24'/$ 
(221  x  62.2  x  62.2) 
DAmelio  Terras  Gallery,  New  York 

Martha  Rosier 
Untitled,  1983.  from  the  series 
In  the  Place  of  the  Public 
C-print.  26'/2  x  40  (67.3  x  101.6) 
Jay  Gornev  Modern  Art.  New  York 

Untitled  (J. F.K.],  1990.  from  the 
series  In  the  Place  of  the  Public 
C-print.  26'A  x  40  (67.3  x  101.6) 
Jay  Gornev  Modern  Art.  New  York 

Untitled  (Newark  Baggage 
Claim).  1987,  Ironi  the  series 
In  the  Place  of  the  Public 
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(  AWAY  FROM  IT  ALL  ) 
HERE  THERE  &  EVERYWHERE 


(  BENEATH  IT  ALL  ) 


HERE  THERE  &  EVERYWHERE 


(  ALL  OVER  IT  ALL  ) 


HERE  THERE  &  EVERYWHERE 


(  ABOVE  IT  ALL  ) 


HERE  THERE  &  EVERYWHERE 


